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Who would not, whatsoe’er his years, 
« Or bope or lot hath been— 
“ The pathway long and sown with tears, 
“ Or always smooth and green— 
“ Who would not, though the wish be vain, 
* Wish for his young free heart again?” 


‘luis world is often beautiful. In the soft shadowy | 
-cason of autumn, in the rich glow of summer, in| 


the brilliant variety of spring, and even in the de-|, 


svlation of winter, the lover of nature finds innume- 
rable charms, unheeded by the worldling, and des- 
pised by the misanthropist. And yet there are times 
when the heart is insensible to them all—when the 
breathing stillness seems like a reproach for its own 
gloomy wastes, and the gentle harmony of earth, air, | 
and sky, in discordance with its own tempestuous feel- 
ings, heightens their darkness by the contrast. Where 
lies the secret of happiness? It has always been a fa- 
vourite topic for discussion, but none ever felt the 
juestion satisfactorily answered. And yet there is 
happiness even in this world; but it is the happiness 
of moments only; and they are given, not to be en- 
joyed merely in the short period of their existence, 
but to be cherished for memory to dwell on in lonely 
hours, and for hope to fix upon, as the most convin- 
cing proof that, in another and brighter sphere, we 
shall enjoy the pleasure sought here in vain. I can 
remember well when such moments came not seldom ; 
when many things which now oft pass unnoticed, 
would steal upon my heart with gentle influence, and 
wake its every spring to joy. I thought not then the 
cause was in myself. The fresh breeze of morning— 
the perfume of flowers—the melody of birds—the soft 
voice and gentle smile of welcome from a friend— 
each and all of these were sources of pleasure, and l 
exulted in the thought that I had placed my happi- 
ress upon things that could not fade. Not many 
vears have passed away : spring still brings its flowers 
nd breezes, but the ** young free heart” that once 
bounded to meet and welcome them, sickens at the 
thought, that loved ones, who were wont to share 
vith it its joys and sorrows, now moulder inthe grave ; 
or, worse still, live for the world, but are dead to me. 
Among the many friends whom I loved at school, 
there were two to whom I was particularly attached. 
They were very different, but I knew not to which I 
save the preference. Clara Howard struck me, at 
first sight, as the most interesting girl I had ever be- 
held. She was tall and slender. Her features were 
egular, and animated by dark expressive eyes, which 
spoke the * ardent soul within.” There was an air of 
melancholy in her countenance, and thought had set 
his mark upon her fair brow, and given ita dignity 
which those who observed not her smile might have 
‘leemed misplaced. But that smile—so pure, so bril- 


liant! It was the illumination of soul, the ray of ge- 


nius; and none ever saw its flash, but loved Clara 
Woward. That smile was rare ; merriment never gave 
it birth, and the cold-hearted and the frivolous, upon 
whom that smile was never wasted, called Clara 
proud and reserved, and wondered how any one could 
love her. 


I know not how we became acquainted at first ; for, 
to all else, she was cold and distant. Perhaps there 
was a secret sympatliy in our natures; certain it was, 
there was a similarity in our tastes. Often, when I 
have wandered from the giddy crowd to some lonely 
spot, have I met Clara; and when I have heard with 
rapture some glowing sentiment from her eloquent 
lips, I have caught her smile, and showed her that 


she felt as I did. Thus our acquaintance grew to | 


intimacy; and I became her confidant and her friend. 
With others, she was, almost invariably, silent; but 
when alone with me, | have listened for hours, while 
her feelings were poured forth in burning words, with 
a rapidity and eloquence I never knew equalled. Her 
imagination was enthusiastic, and she revelled in its 


luxuriance, and knew not that, like the lightning’s, 


flash, it was not less destructive than brilliant, and 
carried wildness and desolation in its path. The pre- 
sent was not for her. The occurrences of life were 
irksome to her. Thad thought more than she had— 
for the wild dreams of her imagination could not be 
called thought—and I would tell her, that she was 
preparing wretchedness for hersell; that it was wrong, 
that it was selfish, to live for herself alone; that she 
should interest herself more in the concerns of others, 
and it would in time conduce to her own happiness. 

* Why should [?" she would answer, and her deep 


‘ rich voice, like melancholy music, could always ex- 


cite sympathy=-"* Who is there in this world to care 
for Clara Howard ? TL look around me, and see others 
of my age, with home, and friends, and parents; but 
I—the voice of interest is seldom heard by me. I 
sometimes endeavour to reeall a dream almost for- 
gotten. Methinks I was once the idol of a little circle ; 
soft voices are heard now and then tn dreams; and 
when I wake, the impression they leave seems very 
like the stamp of sweet reality. But oftener sull I 
dream of death—of sounds uttered by a dying mo- 
ther. I fancy myself leaning over the pale corse of 
1 much-loved sister; and, starting trom such visions, 
I feel that I am alone; that the world to me is but a 
splendid picture—I mean the moving, breathing world 
of animated beings; and why should I not dream of 
other worlds? Here, in the bright moonlight, with 
none but thou to listen, | can give vent to thoughts 
that are pent up during the long, long day. If it were 
not for this—this thinking of the future; if I did not 
believe that I should, in another world, realize that 
slight dream of the past, I would lay down the life I 
value not, and the bright moon I love so much should 
shine upon my grave.” 

Hers was no very uncommon character. She was 
possessed of genius: she had its pride and its ambi- 
tion. Had she been man, she would perhaps have 
earned herself a name; but the timidity of woman 
would arrest upon her lips the feelings that sparkled 
in her eye, and shone in her smile. She was a poe- 
tess, but her poetry partook of the same wild melan- 
choly as her conversation ; and, too proud to give her 
character to the world, she would destroy every ves- 
tige of her muse ere it met other eyes than mine. She 
was one of those whose affections, not placed upon 
many, twine round the cherished one as the ivy round 
the oak. She loved me almost to idolatry, and ] 
thought that hers was love that nought but death 
could change. But I had studied her enough to 
know that there was one leading trait ia her chaiac- 


ter which was almost unknown to herself, but which, 
if once discovered and gratified, might alter her fate, 
;and change that character materially. This was am- 
bition. She knew she was disliked and shunned at 
school; she seldom heard the voice of praise; she 
never courted it, and she learned to think diffidently 
of herself; and though the thought could not give he: 
j/humility, it quelled for a time her ambition. 

| But time passed away, and it became necessary fui 
her to mingle with the world. She was an heiress, and 
though, while a child, her guardian thought but little 
of her, yet, when her education was finished, he was 
proud to present to the fashionable circles so accom- 
plished a girl as his ward, and Clara became a fa- 
vourite. Her guardian visited in the best society, his 
wife was a woman of fashion, and with them Clara 
found no opportunity to indulge her taste for solitude, 
She had dreaded the world, as a scene in which she 
should still find herself alone and neglected. She was 
mistaken ; and, as I had feared, the discovery proved 
fatal to her. She found herself the centre of attrac- 
tion. Tnsinuating voices whispered to her that she 
was beautiful and accomplished. She was not vain; 
for she despised the flatterers that offered incense to 
her beauty: but she was proud. She felt as if those 
of her own sex had neglected her; and the thought 
that they now envied the superiority they had forme;- 
ly overlooked, was gratifying to a heart which the 
indulgence of a morbid sensibility had perverted from 
its original purity, and rendered suspicious and irri- 
table. She became eager for admiration; but admi- 
ration did not satisfy her. She felt that she had 
swerved from the character she had marked for her 

self inearly youth. She had loved to think of hea- 
ven. Her piety was then pure; but it was not based 
upon principle, it was but the ebullition of feeling, 
and it could not now preserve the fount of happiness 
in her heart from the unhealthful springs of worldly 
do« trines. 

I had often thoug!it that the fate of Clara would be 
an unhappy one. Her feelings were too deep, too 
passionate, for happiness. She knew that hers were 
such as should not be indulged; but she would not 
own it even to herself; and drank deeper of the in- 
toxicating cup of worldly pleasure, vainly expecting 
to lose, in her delirium, the remembrance of the past, 
and the fear of the future. But there is no Lethe fo: 
the sorrows of the heart. She wandered through the 
world asif she were performing a necessary penance 
She was admired and followed, but none loved her 
She could smile, but the smile, like a sunbeam upon 
the water, warmed not the icy surface of her heart 
Ilow many are there who thus mingle in society, but 
are indifferent to its pleasures! To such as these, 
misfortune loses its sung. Friends may die around 
them, and grief for their death is soon lost in envy 
for their lot. The contemplation of their own wretch 
edness renders them 
others, but the heart must have some object upon 


careless of the happiness ot 


which to rest. 

Clara returned to her solitude; but her former stu- 
dies gave her no pleasure. She had heard the efforts 
of genius derided. The passing sneers of the world 
upon romance and literary tastes, and upon the ab- 
straction of the thoughtful votary of the muses—often 
indirectly aimed at her, and coldly disregarded—had 
yet entered her bosom like barbed arrows, and she 
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could no longer lose herself in meditation, and be hap- 
py. She now loved to dip inthe mazy labyrinths of me- 
taphysics. She studied the various theories of skeptical 
philosophers upon the origin of creation. She inhaled 
the delusive maximsof Rousseau and Voltaire, and im- 
bibed their principles. She had mistaken the wild 
visions of her romantic imagination for religion ; and, 
because they could not give her the happiness pro- 
mised to the votaries of religion, she loved to believe 
that this is a world of chance. It was a doctrine en- 
lirely opposite to the hopes of her youth; but where 
is the character that years do not change? Who does 
not wish, at times, for the pure feelings that have gone 
with former days? 

I have not seen Clara for several months. The 
last I knew of her was, that she had sailed for Eng- 
land. But the breezes that waft her form from her 
native land, cannot purify her soul. Her education 
has been wrong, and there is no remedy for the evil. 
But perhaps [ am in error. Some unseen spirit may 
breathe new life into her soul, and chase away the 
mists that hang around it, and inspire it with true 
ind fervent piety. 

“Tut when the heart is past its youth 
‘Tis very bard to bring 

Back to its fount the joy of truth, 
The glory of its spring ; 


But, keep it pure from hour to hour. 


It has no blight like bird or flower.” IMOGINE 





THE CASKET. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRRGOR, 


A CHAPTER ON GENTILITY. 
“ Gentitity,”’ my father used to say, ** costs so 
little, that [ wonder any body should be vulgar; and, 
indeed, so religiously did he adhere to his favourite 
maxims, that I doubt whether he was ever guilty of 
in ill-bred action. But what it cost him will be seen, 
if the reader pleases, by reading farther on. 

As he died when I was quite young, my recollec- 
tions of his person are not very vivid; but an old por- 
trait, which I found a few days since in my aunt's 
garret, represents him as a very comely person, with 
a light complexion, a powdered wig, a high forehead, 
and of goodly proportions. Iwas not a little sur- 
prised at the youthful appearance it had, although he 
died under forty, for his idea was always associated 
in my mind with an amiable old man. Such is the 
vast difference there seems, to children, between them 
and their parents. Ile is painted in a violet coat, 
with large silver buttons, and ruffles at the wrists; 
pea-coloured pantaloons, and a striped satin vest, with 
I re- 
member my nurse used to tell me he was searching 
fur a sixpence to give me, and I have waited whole 
hours, expecting to see him draw it out. It was done, 


J have been told, in Paris—for my father had travelled 


one hand negligently thrust into the bosom. 


—and, I doubt not, by a court painter, for he never 
went half way where gentility was concerned. The 
reason of its being thrown among the lumber of a 
garret was, its having noeyes. Before 1 was old 
enough to know what revenge meant, I, one day, after 
having been denied something I had cried for, stole 
into the parlour, and mounting a card-table, poked 
my forefinger through both eyes of my father’s unre- 
sisting portrait. I had forgotten the circumstance, 
but seeing the picture recalled it fresh to my memo- 
ry. Ihave it now hanging in my bed-chamber, and 
when I feel revengeful, from any real or imaginary 
wrong, one glance at its rent eyes never fails to sa- 
tisfy me. What a happy thing it would be if gentle- 
men of the duello school could thus revenge them- 
selves on each other's portraits; what cool and deli- 
berate aim they would take; no tremblings, no chang- 
ing of colour, no blood running to the ground; but all 
would be smooth, bold and genteel! Jt would give 


0 
Vea 


! <2 ! is Toa A . . pt: i 3 
' great encouragement to the fine arts, and save many | would to the lip of his mistress ;” nor, when his credi- 


,a worthy young fellow from an untimely grave. 


was born a gentleman, though why, I could never | 


conceive, for his father was a plain, honest man, and 


tors pressed hard upon him, did he send so foolish a 


My father’s gentility was an inherent passion; he | message as this to his friends: 





——— “Lam proud ; say 
“ That my occasions have tound time to use them 
“ Toward a supply of money.” 


who his father’s father was, I believe, is still a secret | Poy he knew well that, 


to our family; and my grandmother was as notable a 
housewife as ever knit a stocking ; but it was his ge- 
nius, and a born prince could not have had finer 


* Since dishonour traffics with man’s nature, 
“ tle is but outside.” 


Of my golden days of infancy I remember but just 


ideas. Some mystery-loving philosopher might call enough to make me wish for them again, and tradi- 


it a recollection of a previous state of existence; and, tion is silent on the subject. 


By the time I had en- 


if it was, | doubt not I might boast of a German ba-’ tered my eleventh year, my father had contrived, 
ron, or a French prince, for an ancestor. He was an with the assistance of his friends, and by following 


expert swordsman, a tolerable musician, and one of his favourite maxim, to ruin himself, that is as the 
the most elegant dancers that ever stepped a minuet; world has it; for if he had lost his property, he hal 
but he never acquired enough of any accomplish- | not lost his sauvitur in modo, and he was, in truth, a 


ment for it to look professional in him. 


Burn’s has in song. 
> 


He adored much finer gentleman than ever, though 
the fair, and worshipped them in fact, as fervently as_ poorer one. 


a much 


As I was from home during the wind- 


1 am inclined to think, from jing up of our fortunes, | was not a witness to the me 


some fragments I discovered among his papers, that Jancholy bustle of selling off; so, when I was sent fo: 


the delicacy of his passion sometimes led him to po- ‘to come home, I was filled with amazement upon 


etry. The following lines are the only verses that ap- jumping on the hall floor, to hear the sound made by 


pear to have been finished : 


TO PHILOMEL. 


Teach me, sad bird, with tender moan 
My Detia’s heart to move 

For ah, like you, I wear a thora 
Of unrequited love 


| Or fly, sweet Philomela, fly 
To Delia's charmed bower, 
Tell her how sad and piteously 
I mourn each silent hour, 


Tell her, sad bird, how keen the w 
of slighted love to bear— 

Thou wouldst not sing so sad, but then 
A wounded beart dost wear. 


Alas, each rustling zephyr’s breath 
May reach my Delia's ear, 

Each rude wind blowing o'er the heat! 
But me she will not bear. 


The dewy flowers she plucks at morn 
Might mind her of my eve, 

Tor there the glistening tear-drops sl 
Alas, she would not dry. 

happy winds that round her bowet 

Can unforbidden sigh 
happy are the lowly flowers 

That in her footsteps lie 


0 


Sad bird, to Delia fair complain, 
Let Delia bear thy moan ; 

I cannot bear to know thy pain, 
It minds me of my own. 


' 


This tender address was not blistered by * foolish 


tears,”’ 
verses generally do. I found another short epistle 
written in a different character, but affairs of the heart 
were never meant for broad daylight, and passing 
them through a printer's hands rubs off all the senti- 


ment; so I will expose no more of these tender billets. 


my little feet reverberate through hollow sounding 


rooms ; the carpets, the chandelier, and the pictures, 
were all gone; the doors all stood ajar; I looked into 
the parlour, but the curtains were all down, the floor 
bare, and the chairs and tables gone. I ran breath 
less down to the nursery, but there was fresh food fo. 
wonder. Ata little round table sat my mother, doing 
the honours of the scurviest breakfast I had ever seen : 
a snoutless china coflee-pot stood on the table, and 
by its side a champagne glass for a cream-pot, and 
cups and saucers to correspond, not with each other, 
but with the rest of the equipage: my genteel sir 
Was toasting a slice of kidney on the end of a fork 
ind Patrick, a faithful old servant, sat withmy young 
est sister on his knee, telling her stories of wild Irish 
men and fairies, which, had she been able to have 
comprehended them, would have made her auburn 
locks uncurl, and stand on end, 

The next morning—it was a dark drizzly day in 
April—two long covered wagons drove up to thedoor, 
and I was told we were going a long, long way off, 


up into the country. I held my breath, and looke 


though it spoke as much truth, no doubt, as at the preparations for setting out, with as much awe 


as if we were going to the moon. My father was as 
passive a spectator as myself; for he had not the 
smallest business-capacity in the world, and so he 
stood, and bewed, and smiled, to his creditors, as they 


occasionally passed, as unconcerned as if nothing had 


I may want to use them, as Sterne did the corporal’s happened. 


fetter, so let them rest until some love-inspiring eyes 
shall draw them to the light. 

I have looked in vain among my father’s papers for 
letters respecting his early life, but unpaid bills and 
billets-douxr all that I from 
which I concluded,that either Cupid or the sheriff held 


were could discover; 


him in constant chains. He was relieved, however, 
from the thraldom of both by wedlock; my mother 
brought him a snug fortune, but it flew faster and 
higher than scandal, for my sire’s gentility was an 
expensive passion; kind soul, had he been content, 
like a Frenchman, with a great deal of tinsel and very 
little substance, he might have lived for an age as 
genteelly as a prince, but he despised affectation in 
his heart. Neither was he a parrenu, borrowing his 
betters’ manners outwardly, but retaining all his in- 
born meanness; his was * nature’s aristocracy,” and 
it fitted him like his own coat, not like his neigh- 
bour’s. 
could he miss him? for he was formed by nature, not 
by the crowd, though my father had none of the Athe- 
uian’s cynical passions in him; he was, in truth, all 


Shakspeare has drawn him in Timon; how 


gentleness, and when he could no longer invite his 
friends to a feast, he did not, like the noble lord Ti- 


ion, summon them to a banquet like that when he 
| 


bid * eagh man to his stool, with that spur as he. pavements set all our crockery and tin-ware a jing 


Into the first wagon was put the little furniture the 
law had left us, the pots and kettles hanging beneath 
and into the other my father and mother, my two 
little sisters and myself, some boxes of baked meat, 
** funeral baked meats” they were, for this was th 
death of our gentility, an old hat-case, my mother's 
guitar, and my father’s two pointers. 

After the last farewell was taken of the last frien 
ind the reins were in Patrick’s hands, I saw, for the 
first time, a tear starting in my father’s eye; my mo- 
ther’s bosom heaved convulsively; her lips trembled, 
ind turned deadly pale; she strove in vain to hide 
her emotion, the tears gushed from her lovely blue 
eyes, and, resting her head on my father’s shoulde: 
she wept long and loud. The sympathy of tears is 
all-powerful, and my sister and myself now began 
to show it in no very ambiguous or gentle manne: 
Honest Patrick, who felt for 
though he had heretofore only administered to ou 
pleasures, without sharing in them, showed his con- 
dolence by setting up a howl, such as he had proba 
bly practised at wakes. The two pointers hearing this 
unusual concert, commenced an accompaniment at 
the tops of their throats. 


all our misfortunes, 


In addition to these sobs 
and howlings, the rattling of the wagons over thc 


z 
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so that we had the satisfaction of drawing the whole 
neighbourhood out of their beds, and of seeing the 
window-shutters thrown open, and curtains drawn 
half aside, as we passed along. The market-boy set 
down his tray, and the milk-man held his dipper sus- 
pended over his pail, to look at us. But it was better 
than a play to a cavalcade of ragged boys and little 
chimney-sweeps, who followed us, shouting and jump- 
ing in high glee, until we were fairly out of town, 
where, if the reader pleases, we will jog on in silence. 

But one word—lI will not hold thee, kind reader, 
long by the button. If my story has a moral—and all 
tales should have one—I hope it is too palpable to 
need pointing out; but if thou dost ever feel an incli- 
nation to crowd thy parlours with well-dressed and 
smiling friends, and haply take delight in seeing 
them eat jellies and pic-nics, and other costly things, 
at thy expense, Ido opine, if thou hadst seen my 
father the morning he lett his once-gay mansion, with 
no friend near him, it would have cured thee of a 
G. H. 


soiree—at least for one season. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





DUTCH MAIL. 


Waite I was at Nottingham, I fell in with a plain elderly 
man, an ancient reader of the Leicester Herald, a paper 
which I published in the halcyon days of my youth. Its 
reputation secured me many a hearty shake by the hand, 
accompanied by the watery eye of warm feeling, as I pass- 
ed through the midland counties. 1 abandoned it in 1799, 
for the Monthly Magazine, and exchanged Leicester for 
London. This ancient reader hearing that I was in Notting- 
liam, came to me with a certain paper im his hand, to call 
me to account for the wearisome hours which an article in 
I looked at it, and saw it 
and it professed to be a column of 


it had cost him and his friends. 
headed, * Dutch Mail,” 
eriginal Dutch, which this honest man had been labouring 
to translate, for he said he had not met with any other spe- 
cimen of Dutch. The sight of it brought the tullowing cir- 
caumstauce to my recollection: On the evening before one 
of the publications, my men and a boy were frolicking in 
the printing-office, and they overturned two or three co- 
Jumns of the paper. The chief pomt was to get ready in 
some way for the Nottmgham and Derby coaches, which, 
at four in the morning, required four or five hundred pa- 
pers. After every exertion, we were short nearly a column 
But there stood m the galleys a tempting column of pi. 
Now, unlettered reader, mark—pi is a jumble of odd let- 
ters, gathered from the floor of the printing-office, but set 
m eud in any manner, to distribute at leisure in their pro- 
per places Some letters are topsy-turvy, olten ten or 
twelve consonants together, and then as many vowels, with 
s whimsical a juxtaposition of stops. I suddenly bethought 
mue that this might be called Dutch, and after writing a 
head, ** Dutch Mail,” | subjoined a statement, that, “ just 
as our paper was going to press, the Datch mail had ar- 
rived, but that, as we had not time to make a translation 
we had inserted its intelligence in the original.” I then 
vercame the scruples of my overseer, and the pi was made 
p to the extent wanted, and off it went as original Dutch, 


into Derbyshire and Nottingham! Io a few hours, other 


glish, supplied its place in our local 





matter, in plain E 
Of course, all the linguists, schoolmasters, 





publication. 
high-bred village politicians, and correspondents of the 
Ladies’ Diary, set their wits to work to translate my Dutch 
had a collection of letters 


ud I once containing specula- 


tions on the a literal translation 
intricate. How the 
My Notting- 


c was one of the number, and it appeared that, 


subject, or demanding 
that which appeared to 
Dutch could read it, was incomprehensible. 


be so 


ham quidnu 
at times, for above four and thirty years, he had bestowed 
n it his anxious attentions. I told him the story—and he 
left me, vowing that, as | had deceived him, he would 
Sir R. Philips’ Tour 


ver believe any newspaper again! 





PARENTAL MURDER. 


A few months ago, at the village Chang-yuen, in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, in the family of Lew, there was 
an only son, sixteen years of age, of a bad disposition, and 
The neighbours often complained to 


riven to thieving. 


his parents of his petty thefts, and made them ashamed. 
In consequence of this, the father and mother of this only 
child, conceiving that it would be difficult to alter his dis- 
position, agreed to put him to death, that they might not 
be disgraced by him. Accordingly, the same night on 
which they came to this resolution, they passed a cord 
round his neck, the father pulling one end, and the mother 
the other, and so strangled him. Husband and wife next 
day carried him beyond the precincts of tne village, and 
interred him on the common. The neighbours all knew 
of the occurrence. Our native correspondent, a young 
man, writes, “Alas! though the youth was vicious, he 
might have reformed. There was no necessity to move 
the murderous hand and take his life. Where the 
feeling of their hearts!” But old Chinese, who 
stood by and read the account, fully justified the proceed- 
ing; and affirmed that he had a grandson whom he appre- 
hended he must despatch in a similar manner. The power 
given by the law to parents over disobedient children is 


was 


an 


very great; and in this case, as there was none concerned 
to prosecute, the murderers remained undisturbed ! 





GENTLEMEN'S FASHIONS. 

We read much of the luxurious effeminacy of the old 
Romans, their fantastically curled hair, their favout ite robes, 
&c.; but what will posterity think of some of the modes of 
puppyism in our times, when they read, in a chronicle of 
fashion, dated one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine, that gentlemen wore elegant drab opera manteau, 





lined with sear velvet, and confined at the collar with a 
gold chain? In another dress, the waistcoat is directed to 
be made of “a very beautiful white embroidered velvet.” 
Some young men have appeared at balls with “ blue dress 
gloves, embroidered with white.’ “ The system of the cra- 
vat is to form the organization of linen on the breast; but 
the very “march” of foppery is “ cloaks of the gentlemen 
lined with plush silk of celestial blue.” At balls, our young 
exquisites sport pocket handkerchiefs “of fine lawn, with a 
hem as broad as their thumbs, the corners on/y are embroi- 
dered ;"’ * shoes tied with a small rose(te A young geu- 
tleman now suffers his hair to grow, has it curled, and part- 
ed on the left side of the forehead,’ &c. This is the ve ry 


quintessence of toppery. 





TILE SPARK AT SEA. 
New-Bedford Mer- 


“has handed us the following lines, with permis- 


A friend,”’ says the editor of the 
eury, 
sion for their publication They are the production of 


George Washington Adams, the circumstances of whose 


fate has awakened a peculiarly melaucholy interest.” 
There is alittle spark at sea, 
Which glows ‘mid darkness brilliantly ; 
But when the moon looks clear and bright 
Emits a pale and feeble light; 
And when the tempest shakes the wave, 
It climmers o'er the seaman’s grave. 
When ocean’s storms roar wild and high 
Most brightly we this light desery 7 
Amid the billows sparkling foam, 
Onward it sails to seek a home; 
Despite the elemental war, 
The wave is its triumphal car 
Such friendslip’s beaming light appears 
Through the long line of coming years 
Inu sorrow’s clouds it shines afar 
A feeble but a constant star 
And, like that little spark at sea 
Burns brightest in adve rsity 


BOLIVAR AND THE BARBER. 


The following anecdote is from * Memoirs of Bolivar, by 
General Ducoudray Holstein,” now in the press, and about 
to be published by Mr. Goodrich, of Boston 

“One night, as the liberator was standing on the piazza 
of his house, he heard the music of a guitar, accompanied 
by smging The verses sung were « omposed in honour of 
General Bolivar, the liberator, &c. He listened attentive- 
ly to the singer, and was so delighted, that he ordered him 
to be called up stairs. The man was a barber, and an In- 
dian. Bolivar, surrounded by a numerous circle, assigned 
him a seat in the midst of the company, and told him to re- 
peat his song. ‘The verses were the production of the bar- 
ber himself, and composed in his own way. Bolivar was 
set furth as the hero of heroes. He was compared to the 
gods, descending from heaven, and bringing, to poor mor- 
tuls equality, &c. At the end of 


weltare, peace. liberty 


the performance, Bolivar being enraptured, the company 
burst forth in loud applause, and beside some money col 
lected for him upon the spot, the Indian barber received, 
the same evening, by way of encouragement to his splen- 
did genius, a present from the munificent liberator of a 
house and store, the property of a rich Spanish merchant 
who had emigrated. Next day, the barber took posses 
sion, and still continues to sing his songs in honour of th« 
liberator. 
OLD LETTERS. 

Reader, hast thou never pored over a budget of old let 
ters, frail remembrancers of things frailer than they? traces 
of the hand that guided thine infancy, parental mjunctions 
and fond auticipations ? How well have they been answer 
ed? Some careless « hirography too, from schoolmates and 
college cronies, filled with schemes of pleasure and plans 
for many 4 mad-cap frolic, and always some Tom Scamp 
er was to join the party, and give it a double relish! Then 
a thousand plans for the years to come; promises of heart 
and purse; assurances of disinterested friendship; hopes 
of soon meeting—all marked with that freshness of feeling 
which grows faint, and withers, and passes away in the 
chilly atmosphere of after hours Where now are the kind 
and light-hearted ! Some risen to opulence, others crushed 
by disappointment—one had crossed the ocean wave—one 
sleeps beneath it—all were parted—all changed. The 
bright links had been displaced by other, “ sterner stuff; 
and yet, perchance, by those that bind closer and firme: 
And yet—a pity ‘tis—those bright things must pass away 
Phey have, however ; and for the past—peace to its ashes 





A KNOCK-DOWN ARGU MENT. 


Some years ago, two persons in this town having a dis 
pute relative to certain money concerns, submitted the 
matter to arbitrators. Instead of employing lawyers, each 
one pled his own cause They spouted away in fine style 
for some time, until one happening to drop something of 
fensive to the sober views of the other, he broke in upon 


Whether 


force his argument, or whether it was merely accidental 


him in the middle of his speech, it was to en 


report saith not; but the party on the floor was armed 
with a raw-hide When, taking the interruption in high 
dudgeon, he drew the weapon across the head of his anta- 
gonist so forcibly, as tor a few moments completely to up 
set hisideas. But he was not long in recovering his recol 
lection, and drawing his fist, he gave the aggressor such a 
ainst the table, on the oppe 
The 


impulse given to the fallen orator overset the table ; the 


blow as sent him lumbering a 





site side of which sat the honourable the arbitrators, 


table overset the arbitrators; and orator, table and arbi 


trators 
lay 


mon rua 


“ There, darn ye,” said the victor, recovering his fist, “I 


guess that'll settle the hash!’ And in fact it proved avery 
for from that day forward the suit wa 


Berk. Americar 


forcible argument 


never renewed 





TOUCHE OF THE SUBLIME. 


The following is a literal copy of a speech delivered at 
a debating society, in one of the western towns of Penn 
sylvania, Corporal Trim’s eloquence was no touch to this 
masterpiece;  Well—the subject to be excussed is, wether 
ardent spirits does any good or not. I confirm it don't. Jist 
think of our ancestors in future days—they lived to a most 
numerous age—so that 1 think that w hiskey nor ardent spi 
rits don't do no good.” —A long pause. —* Well—the ques 
tion to be excussed is wether ardent spirits does any good 
or not—so that I conclude it don't.”"—Another long pause 
—* I can't get hold of the infernal thing.’ 





ENVY. 

The most curious specimen of envy we ever heard of, 
was exhibited by a London alderman. He was on his way 
toa turtle dinner, and was encountered by a half-starved 
beggar, who solicited charity. He looked at the applicant 
intently for amoment, and then burst out, “ Confound you 
I'd give five guineas for ycur appetile.”’ 





I once had a constant and troublesome visiter, whom J 
tried many ways to get rid of. First, | essayed smoke 
which he bore like a badger; then I tried fire, which he en 
dured like a salamander. At last, I lent him five dollars 
and have never seea him since! 
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FOR THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
LINES. 
“ The fierce thirst of death, and still unslaked.” 


Tue grave! the grave !—Oh, would that now 
In its dark bosom I might rest! 

That o'er this aching heart and brow 
Its cold damp covering were prest! 

For I am weary of the strife, 

‘The heartless vanity of life 


I care not if the deep dark sea, 
Or the green earth, should o'er me close ; 
I care not where my grave may be, 
So that I there may find repose: 
Oh! sweet it were to be at rest, 
Whether in earth or ocean’s breast. 


Let me but die, | reck not where 
My ashes rest—it matters not ; 
The eye of love will come not there, 
Nor friendship’s footsteps seek the spo! 
But vigils o'er my dreamless sleep 
The spirit of neglect shall keep! 
Still in my hopeless heart the same 
Dark feeling dwells, whose Upas blight 
Each hope and joy which near it came 
Hath withered—all of fair and bright 
That crossed my path have faded thence, 
Beneath its deadly influence. 


Thou poison in the cup of hie! 
From earliest youth my spir 
So long my heart unequal strife 
With thee hath waged, that I would fain 
Seek in the gloomy grave’s recess 
A refuge from thy bitterness. 





’s bane! 





The darkest aod the brightest hour 
Alike thy influence confess: 

When sorrow o'er my heart hath power, 
And evils closely round me press, 

Thou com’st to bid my hours of gloom 

A deeper, darker tint assume. 


And when the hearts I love are glad 
Around me, and 1 would be gay, 

And smile with them, and drive each sad 
And boding thought, and fear away, 

Thou com’st to chill the burst of glee, 

And make my smiles a mockery. 


Yet still, while laugh and jest flow free, 
None mark the spirit is not there, 

None know bow much of agony 
My heart hath learned at length to bear. 

The spirit’s utter recklessness 

Oft springs from misery’s excess. 

Yet, but for thee, | could bear on, 
Although my path is fraught with ill, 

Were but this gnawing canker gone— 
Dark thought! wilt thou pursue me still? 

! cannot fly thee, for thou art 

The spectre of my haunted heart. 

The grave! the grave !—QOh, there alone 
From thee my spirit shall be free, 

And that which L have never known 
Shall then be mine—tranquillity, 

Oh, when shall that blest moment come, 


Which calls me to my wished-for home?) Tuyrza. 





LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
London, April 16, 1829. 

My pear M.—I wrote you something of a letter this 
morning, for which I take it for granted that you are ade- 
quately grateful; but my benevolence is so far excited in 
your favour that I have determined, before I sleep, to scri- 
yen another sheetful for your peculiar edification, I might 
now, if I pleased, take unto myself much credit for this 
measure, by laying it entirely to the account of that bene- 
volence which I have just spoken of; but honesty is the best 
policy, after all; so I may just as well confess the real rea- 
sons why I am, at this moment, doing what I am; to wit, 
in the first place, because the rain is descending in showers ; 
in the segond, because I expect soon to leave this place, 
on an excursion to the continent; and, before I go, it ap- 
pears but reasonable that I should say all | havetosay to you; 
for, during my journeyings, it is not probable that you will 
be troubled with any of iny lucubrations. Thirdly, and lastly ; 
I have nothing else to do. Nobody will call upon me now, 
because I want somebody to keep me company, and I have 
read till my eyes are tired, and my limbs weary of inac- 





tion. Apropos to nothing; what a dust you have been 
| kicking up with that amiable and exemplary gentleman, 
|| who took such an unceremonious leave of absence from 
|| this city, some five months since; I mean the quondam 
banker, Stephenson. Do you know that our worthy coun- 
trymen have brought down upon themselves a pretty lot of 
compliments on this occasion? That just and reasonable 
man, John Bull, takes it for an assumed fact that the whole 
| population of the United States were engaged in the ab- 
duction of the fugitive from Savannah, and he is amazing- 
ly delighted, of course, with the handle it has given him 
to belabour us with abuse. He quite forgets to remember 
the atrocious violations of law and justice that are perpe- 
trated every day, and every hour in the day, in his own 


delightfully upon the unheard-of wickedness of Brother 
Jonathan. As to Stephenson himself, his sins are altoge- 
ther overlooked, and every body sympathizes with him for 
| his unhappy destiny in falling into the cruel hands of the 
barbarous. murderous, piratical, kidnapping, law-despis- 
ing, blood-thirsty Yankees—theg¢ call us all Yankees here, 
whether we hail from Maine or Georgia. I had quite a 
sparring match, yesterday, with some friends of mine, upon 
this subject. ‘They began the battle, and did not spare me, 
lassure you. ‘Is this the boasted morality,” said they, 
“of which your countryman, Cooper, makes such a parade 
in his last book of notions’? According to him, we must be- 
lieve that in America there is no such thing as a violation 
of the law, or a breach of the public peace: that all the 
Americans are orderly and quiet, respecting every man’s 
rights and privileges, and scrupulously abstaining from any 
thing like fraud or injustice.” 

* This does not look much like it, however,” said a lively 
brunette, in whose good graces | am particularly anxious 
to stand well; “here has been as barbarous an instance of 
brutal and lawless violence as was ever committed by a sa- 
vage. What have you to say, Mr. H. in exculpation of 
your countrymen ?”’ 

1 will not detail to you, at length, the substance of my 


argument, but content myself with informing you that), 


I made 
them observe, that the first instigator of the outrage was 


I did not come the worst out of the disputation, 


| an Englishman; that there was some reason to suspect ano- 


ther Englishman, and he a public officer of his majesty, of 


| an intended, at least, if not an actual participation in the 


' offence ; that the first kind treatment the fugitive received | 
| was at the hands of an American; and, finally, that his, 


liberation was owing to the prompt interference of Ameri- 
can lawyers, citizens, and magistrates. Then I alluded to 
the interest manifested by the inhabitants of the city in ge- 
neral; and so, I flatter myself, | succeeded in turning the 
tables upon my antagonists. For atime, Stephenson was 
quite the lion of the day—you know that London must al- 


| ways have at least one lion, and sometimes half-a-dozen. 


| His property was sold at extravagant prices; though why 


| Sir John should conceive a horse or a phaeton, a picture or 


a hair-brush that had belonged to an absconding and cri- 
minal debtor, to be more serviceable than another, I can- 
not, for the life of me, imagine. 
passed away; it was forcibly dispossessed by the catholic 
| question, which gave way to Madame Malibran, who will, 
in turn, soon be succeeded by Miss Smithson, or some 
other man, or woman, or thing; and so the world of Lon- 


, don goes on from miracle to miracle, wondering, crowd 


ing, running, crushing, and always paying, and that right 
plentifully. For some time past, the fashionables have 
been flocking to the colosseum, in the Regent’s park; but 
they are beginning to turn their attention in other direc- 
tions, and the humbler world of men and women merely 
has succeeded to the rage. The park is crowded every 
day with denizens of all sorts of unknown places—Farring- 


don without, and Bishopsgate, and Aldermanbury, and 


Crutchedfriars, and the Minories, By the way, | wish you 


were here, just for a day or two, to see that colosseum. 
You can have no idea of the stupendous magnitude of the 
building ; nor can, or shall I attempt to give you one. But 
it is almost worth making the voyage to see italone. You 
have heard the story, I dare say, of one of your rich New- 
York gentry, an amateur of every thing pertaining to the 
fine arts, who went through the British museum and did not 
notice the Elgin marbles. He could hardly escape seeing 
the colosseum, even if he were to try. 

I went, yesterday morning, to see a sparring-match at 
the Fives-court, and there I found our mutual friend, Ri 
chard S. He paid great attention to the sport, and spoke 


household, and under his very nose, and plumes himself 


The mania has long since | 


| quite like a knowing one, at least so it seemed to me; but I 
|| have no great skill in these matters. I asked him, amovg 
lother things, what brought him over, and he told me that 
jhe came expressly to get boxing-gloves and lessons. Pray, 
jis the noble science of fisty-cuffs much cultivated among 
you? or is Richard a rare instance of devotion to it? Fox 
my own part, I prefer the exercises of the gymnasium to 
all the boxing-matches in Christendom. I have attended 
|Voelker’s school very constantly for the last two years. 
His former lieutenant is now, I understand, or was, lately 
in your city; a very clever and scientific German, with the 
| form of an Apollo, and as strong as Hercules? Have you 
seen any thing of him? His name is If you have 
not, | advise you to find him out and cultivate him. Oh, 
send me Willis’s new Magazine whenever it comes out 
You remember you mentioned it to me in one of your let- 
ters. I showed some of W.’s pieces to M—e and C—H, and 
they were much pleased with them. The remarks of these 
two poets were curious and characteristic M. objected to 
the trifling nature of the subjects, and the flippancy of the 
sentiment. C. suggested that the writer took too much 
pains to polish his verses. I remember once showing Hal 
leck’s Fanny to M. and he had a fault to find with that too 
| His objection was to the occasional introduction of a ludi 
crous image, or idea, after a fine thought or sentiment; as 
for instance, in those beautiful lines entitled ‘* Music,” he 
thought it much to be lamented that Mr. H. had ended one 
of the most exquisite stanzas with rain and Scudder's bal 
cony. 
too. 


I quoted Byron, but he said it was a fault in him 
M. speaks very highly of the Americans now. Once 
when I was at his house, he alluded to his former abuse ot 
us, and apologized very handsomely indeed. I was with 
him, I remember, soon after the news arrived of the simul 
taneous deaths of Jefferson and Adams. He was delight 
i ed with the incident of their both dying on the fourth of July 
|;and said, if we Americans could not write poetry, we could 
jact it; that the happening of those deaths as and when 
|| they did, was true poetry. But I am weary of this gossip 








| ping, so farewell. Yours, truly, J.H 
N. B. Whiskers are no longer in fashion 
THE ESSAYIST. 
FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAL. 
WEATHERCOCKS. 
“ Round he spun.” 
We have a great respect for a weathercock! There is 


‘something about it so springy, so sprightly, and, at the 
same time, so complying and so accommodating, that we 
are not ashamed to confess that we have long taken it fou 
our model. It changes sides perpetually, yet always pre- 
serves one unvaried elevation; it is always in motion, yet 
always remains the same. ; 
cock for hours ! 


We could look at a weather- 


To us, however, it has another charm, independent oi 
its intrinsic good qualities. Its name, not less than its che. 
racter, recalls to our recollection a family which is enti- 
tled, in the highest degree, to our esteem; of which we 
should never cease to think, even if our memory were not 
daily sharpened by the littl remembrancer, which is at 
once their namesake, their crest, and their model. 

The family of the Weathercocks is one of considerable 
antiquity. The first of the name whom we find distinguish 
ing himself in any extraordinary degree, is Sir Anthony 
Weathercock, of Fetherly, Staffordshire, who changed 
his party seven times during the unfortunate dissensions 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. And this h« 
contrived to do with so much tact, that he was a considera- 
ible gainer by his six first defections. By his seventh he 
certainly sustained a trifling loss—he lost his head ! 

It is a well-known observation, that the descendants of 
surpassingly great men are often either blockheads or idiots 
The present instance certainly affords us an exemplifica- 
tion of the truth of the remark. The successor of this ce 
nuine weathercock was a poor weak fellow, who had nv 
more idea of turning to the right-about, without compu! 
sion, than he had of breakfasting without beef. | pon | 
refusing to deliver up the castle of Nounhame to the cele- 
brated Warwick, he was besieged, compelled to surrende: 
_and immediately hung up upon the gates of the fort, to 
learn to behave like his foretathers. 

The religious persecutions which followed the union o 
the white and red roses, afforded fresh opportunity for th: 
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manifestation of the merits of the Weathercocks. Theirs Hole will of the world; an eager spirit of enterprise; in | more; hn he hesitated ; should he leave the room ?—yes!— 


was almost the only family of any note in England, which | short, they prove that the Weathercocks have not an ounce | no !—yes !—and he escaped as well as he could. 
did not lose one or other of its members from the indiscri-| of obstinacy in their composition. 1 He has continued to this day a bachelor. In spite of all 
minate fury of superstition. The head of the house ap-| Sir Wilfrid Weathercock, the present head of the family, || solicitation, all persecution, he has remained, in this one in 
pears to have embraced as many religions, and more wives, jis a cheerful and hale man, between forty and fifty years ‘stance, obstinate. In all others, he is a real Weathercock. 
than Henry himself; and a younger branch is said to have | | of age. He is about the middle stature, although upon | He builds cottages, apparently with no object but that ot 
been, within a week, a serving-man in the train of Gardi- | some occasions, by the affectation of a fashionable stoop, | | pulling them down; and pulls them down, apparently with 
ner, and a clerk in the household of Cranmer. But we are i he appears somewhat dwarfish ; while, upon others, by the no object but that of building them up: he is a tory one 
forgetting that we and our friends live in 1829, and that | assumption of a military gait and a pair of high heels, he hour, and a whig the next, and takes in the ¢ Chronicle and 
we shall weary the patience of our reader by tracing those || bids fair to be accounted a giant. With a self-denial wor- | Courier alternately: he seldom reads more than half a 
dry historical facts ab oro. ||thy of a Cincinnatus, he has avoided all offers of place or ‘number of a periodical work, and never wears the same 
The Weathercock family, or rather that branch of it | pension, all invitations to embark in public life; he has con-'/ coat above a month. In his conversation, he pursues the 
with which we are at present concerned, resides on a large | fined his manifold talents and his extraordinary versatility same plan—or rather want of plan. In short, in manner, 
and productive estate in Leicestershire. We have spent | to the limits of his own estate. Perhaps, indeed, his de- in language, in business, and in pleasure, he sets an admi- 
much time with them, and have bad several opportunities | || termination, in this respect, may have been a prudent one; rable example of mutability, which we shall always make 
of studying their peculiar merits. Their mansion affords a for, although any ministry would have been benefitted by it our study to imitate—especially when we take up out 
perfect college for mutability ; every thing is kept in readi-|)the unusual facility with which Sir Wilfrid would have pens. 
ness to be destroyed or refitted at a minute's warning. It flown from patciotic speeches to taxation and gagging bills; | Of Sir Wilfrid's nephew and heir we shall here say no 
is quite delightful to see how new fashions of furniture || from prayers for peace to declarations of war; from pro- thing. We pass on. therefore, to the baronet’s maiden sis- 
come in and go out; how the faces of the servants are con-| fessions of economy to measures of profusion; yet it must. ter, Lady Rachel Weathercock, who is nowise deficient in 
tinually altered; how the hour of meals, the regulation of be confessed that his reluctance to remain a minute sta- the peculiarities for which family is remarkable, Lady 
the parterres—in short, the whole system of domestic eco- | tionary would have driven him from one side of the house Rachel has now attained her fiftieth year; the caprices and 
nomy is always subjected to some new ephemeral arrange- | to the other, oftener than is seemly in a public man. Let | follies of her youth have gradually subsided ; and, in many 
ment, which must soon give way to another equally new | it be understood that we speak with all due deference and points, she has become more stationary than a Weather 
and equally ephemeral. To us, we say, this is delightful. respect for the numerous precedents which are to be found cock ought to be. Her character, however, is just saved 
But one seldom finds two tastes alike. Many pronounce | in our English history. Leaving great statesinen to settle by one little ingredient, by which a person who is unac 
the Weathercocks to be quite crazed; and many decide this point, we can only express our opinion that our friend quainted with her habits may not be alittle puzzled. Lady 
that “ they are mighty good kind of people, but have very | has certainly acted best for his own comfort, by choosing Rachel is an inveterate reader, an inveterate talker, and 


vid whimsies !” {a quiet privacy, where he may “change every hour,” un- an inveterate arguer. You might, therefore, suppose that 
The disposition for change, which is inherent in the fa-| disturbed by the malevolence of envy. or the violence of |few subjects could be started upon which the lady would 

mily, has produced very strange effects upon their place of | faction. | not ground a dispute—but it is no such thing. Her lady 

residence. The house was originally a good stout old-fa-|| His education was, in his youth, sadly neglected. In-| ship possesses such a delightful pliability of opinion, that 


shioned house, remarkable for nothing but the antiquity of | deed, his father fluctuated so long, first between Eton and it is hardly possible to differ from her upon any topic. We 
its pictures and the size of its dining-hall. But its name | Westminster, and afterwards between Cambridge and Ox- have heard her advocate and abuse every school of paint- 
and character have shifted considerably since it came into | ford, that it is marvellous to me how little Wilfrid picked ing or poetry in almost immediate succession. She com- 
the possession of my worthy friends. It has been alternately | up any education at all. He has, however, obtained just bats to-day the very opinions she maintained yesterday ; 
a hall, an abbey, a castle, and a lodge ; nay, during the life so much learning as enables him to cry up the Greeks and | yet, upon the very first semblance of a contradiction, she 
of the late Sir Adonis Weathercock, it became, for a few the Latins alternately, and to flirt with all the nine Muses’ veers round forthwith, and proves herself a more accom 
months, a cottage The proprietor, however, in this in-| in succession. He escaped the fatigue of deliberation in | modating antagonist, if possible, than the Neapolitans. Mr 
stance, gave up his design before it had effected any thing | the choice of a profession, by the death of his father, who Oakley was three hours in conversation with her; and 
The mansion bears more permanent left him, in very early life, the heir to all his fortune, all his though the burden of his song was No, No, No, he was 
On one side it has the | friendships, and all his follies. He spent his first two years unable to pick a quarrel. Like Sir Robert Bramble and 


beyond the windows. 
marks of its other metamorphoses. 
square turrets and battlements of the feudal system; on) upon the estate, occupied in reflections of no very serious | Job, ‘they couldn't disagree—and so they parted. 


another, the flowery-pointed arch of a Gothic cathedral. | import : such as, whether his coat should be red or green; The only remaining member of the family is Sir Wilfrid's 
One of the owners of the place thought proper to sink a} || whether his hunter should be bay or brown; whether his’ niece. How delightful is your mutability, charming Leo 
moat round his habitation; but he afterwards filled it up, || equipage should be a barouche oracurricle. So far all nora! You are like a chess-board, which is checkered with 
and converted it into a circular gravel walk. Another had was sunshine; but some tempestuous days were approac h-| black and white squares alternately—or a melodrama, in 
a fancy for erecting some solid Doric pillars: he, doubtless, | ing. It was suggested to him that the ancient family of the which the tears of tragedy are relieved by the follies of 
much improved their appearance by placing upon them a Weathercocks ought to have an heir to its honours and pos- farce—or a day in April, which blends rain with sunshine, 
beautiful Chinese veranda. Similar observations are sug-| sessions. No evasion would serve; Sir Wilfrid must take) summer with winter—or a periodical, in which the serious 
gested by an inspection of the interior of the building. ja wife. He was now in a novel and a disagreeable dilem-| is united with the absurd, and pathos is intermingled wit) 
You may almost read a history of two or three centuries in |ma. In any trifling part of his domestic economy, in the) puns. What a wardrobe must be yours! To-day you as 
the relics of their manners, which are scattered in every livery of his servants, in the arrangement of his dinner- sume the costume of the victim Mary—to-morrow, that o! 
apartment. War has been carried on with tolerably equal table, in the fashion of his plate, he would have bowed | the executioner Elizabeth; you put off the diamonds of the 
success between Lely’s portraits, Gainsborough’s land- | without a murmur to the decision of his friends; but to in- queen for the garland of the peasant; the curls of the 
scapes, and Bunbury’s caricatures. A cast of a Hercules | flict upon himself a wife, was a thing so utterly unlooked quette for the veil of the nun. Your voice has a tcntie 
looks somewhat angrily upon a mandarin, who is his next for and unprepared for, that Sir Wilfrid paused. He he- | tones; your lips have a thousand smiles; all of them dis- 
neighbour; and a timorous Venus maintains her post with sitated and decided, and hesitated again, through three | tinct, yet all of them engaging! You are always the same 
great obstinacy, although her divine presence is invaded | years; at the termination of which he broke his leg in a yet always varying ; consistent only in your inconsistency ! 
by the scaly folds of an enormous dragon. There are bon- | fox-chase, grew quiet in consequence, sold his hounds,and Be always so! we will build a fane in the most beautiful 
zies and cupids, oaken tables and mahogany tables, drab looked out for a wife. Then another perplexity occurred. region of fancy ; where no two flowers shall wear the same 
papering and crimson papering, high mantel-pieces and |W ho was to be the happy woman? He could never resolve | hue, no two days be of the same length or temperature 
low mantel-pieces, Dresden china and French china; every | ‘to make so invidious a distinction, light gales shall breathe from all points of the compass by 
hing is superb, every thing incongruous, every thing un-|| ‘It is very true,” said poor Sir Wilfrid, “that Miss Dor- ‘turns, and clear streams shall vary their course every 
finished. || mer has a very fine face, but then I never much admired jour; stability shall be sacrilege—and Leonora shall bx 
The old park has been reduced to the same state. A. her nose. I certainly have always preferred her cousin, | the goddess of the temple. 
scrupulous homage has been paid to every new mode of although that unfortunate cast of the eye well, well, I 
cultivation; a thousand emendations, and additions, and am a young man, and, as my aunt says, ‘ there is no hurry 
improvements, have been successiv ely introduced. But Miss Rayner is very beautiful, and has such charming dark 
it is easier to plant new customs than to eradicate the old. | hair; I always liked dark hair; yet 1 don’t know if light is 
L.ycaon was turned into a beast, but he retained his old ha- ||not as pretty—prettier sometimes—as, for instance, Miss FROM A LONDON PAPER. 
bits of atrocity Arachne was transformed into a spider, | Chevier’s—only she is so insipid; I think Lady Mary is | THE ROMANCE OF JESSIE 
but she did not forget her spinning. The park of the Wea- | more fascinating, but then she is so terribly satirical. Per- — ‘ shai 
thercocks has, in like manner, assumed various novel haps her sister would make a better wife—if she was not 
shapes, without losing the traces of its old ones. At one isuch a fool !”” 








” 


THE REPOSITORY. 





THE FLOWER OF DUMBLANE 


Who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 


time it was dressed out in all the stiff soguiasty of alleys He consulted in this manner with himself for a long to ies otduemniiaes ny hee ye 
and arcades; at another, it was dubbed a “ wilderness,” time: half the belles of the county were ready to pull caps | ‘ The insolence of ofice, end the spurns: 

P - : : “ That patient toft hy takes, 
and was immediately laid waste by a terrible inroad of | for him, but he “ prattled with fifty fair maids, and changed | a Whee he bimeclf might bis quiets. co 


© With a bare bodkin ? 


shrubs and weeds without number. [In one part, your eye |them as oft—."" At last, in a fit of courage, he flung him- 
rests upon the muddy vestiges of an artificial cascade ; in | self at the feet of his chosen one—talked some rhapsodies Tue poet Tannahill is justly celebrated for his many 
another, your foot stumbles over a heap of rubbish, which | —sighed some sighs, and awaited his sentence. The lady sweet Scottish songs. 
lias been produced by the demolition of an artificial ruin || was sorry, very sorry—and she was flattered, highly flat- tunate death are probably known only to the peasantry o! 
Some people object to these things; for my part, ] own I tered—and she was sure, quite sure—it would only be at-. his own country and the curious in biography. Poor Tan 
am delighted with them. They show a proper distrust of | tributed to her own want of discernment, that she declined nahill, stung with indignation from a sense of mortified 
«nes own opinion ; a decorous compliance with the unsta- lthe fay our, the honour, the distinction—the—He heard no pride, and, as he conceived, hopes blasted irremediably 


His short life of poverty and unfoi 
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rushed from a merry circle where he had spent the even- 
ing, and rashly put an end to all his earthly troubles, by 
drowning himself near the place of his nativity. 

Many months previous to his death he had become gloomy 
and abstracted, and contemplated self-destruction with a 
fearful composure. The following words, solemnly ad- 
dressed, and written by a brother poet on the eve of com- 
initting a similar act, were ever on his tongue : 


“ Good heavens! the mystery of life explain, 
© Nor let me think [bear the load in vain; 

Lest, with the tedious journey, cheerless grown, 
“ Urged by despair, 1 throw the burden down.” 





Tannahill had long been the sport of wayward fate, oc- 
casioned, in some degree, by faults within himself; but more 
particularly by the apathy and remissness of his country- 
men, who, with all their boasted generosity, neglected 
hin 
ly jealous of his fair fame. 


Like most poets, he was sensitive to excess, and dead- 
Always suspicious of the mo- 
tives of his patrons, he was reserved and unamiable before 
them. That they should look down on him as an object for 
their commiseration, or entertain him as they would a paid 
creature for their amusement, was to his haughty spirit 
mortifying in the extreme; and, rather than submit to the 
humiliating caprice of patronage broadly assumed, he chose 
to clasp poverty to his aching heart, and, in the ragged 
abode of misery, was pleased to utter those brilliant strains 
of imagery and sentiment which have beguiled many a 
weary hour, and yet shall enliven the social circles in his 
native land—if there be any thing im immortality—to the 
crack of doom.” 

The cause for irritation which immediately preceded his 
ict of self-destruction was a supposed insult given by one 
of his associates on the fatal evening. Talent will always 
create envy, and, consequently, beget enemies, who will 
stize opportune moments to mortify and annoy. This is 
according to human nature, and poor Tannahill ought to 


have estimated it with the mind of a philosopher; but, unfor- | 


tunately for himself, he carried within his bosom the heart 
of a poet, treinblingly ‘alive all o'er” with a high sense of 
honourable feeling, rendered still more intense by a vivid 
lnagination. 

Of his songs, none have been more universally esteemed 
than his “Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane.” The beauti- 
ful imagery of the verse, and the plaintive sweetness of the 
air,” gained it an immediate popularity, which promises to 
be as lasting as the language in which it was written, 

The fair subject of this song was a bonnie lassie in Dum- 
Llane. Her family were of poor extraction, and Jessie was 
contented with a peasant’s lot. When Tannahill became 
acquainted with her, she was in her “ teens.” a slight dim- 
ple-cheeked, happy lassie; her hair yellow-coloured and 
luxuriant; her eyes large and full, overflowing with the vo- 
luptuous languor which is so becoming in young blue eyes 
with golden lashes. The tinge which lit up her oval cheek 
was delicate and evanescent, and her pulpy lips bubbled 
with bliss as she gave utterance to her heart. 

Tannabill was struck with her beauty, and, as in all things 
he was enthusiastical, became, forthwith, her ardent worship- 
per. But her heart was not to be won. 
panting to know and see the world, she left her poor lover 


Young, thoughtless, 
‘to con songs to his mistress’ eyebrows,’’ while she reck- 
lessly rambled among the flowery meads of Dumblane, or 
of an evening sang his inspired verses to him with the most 
mortifying nonchalance. This was atwofold misery to the 
sensitive poet. A creature so sweetly elegant, so dear to 
him, so very lovely and innocent, and yet, withal, so en- 
cased in insensibility as apparently neither to be conscious 
of the beauty of the verses trembling on her dulcet tongue, 





nor caring for the caresses of her lover—it was too much, 
to mark all this, and feel it with the feelings of a poet, was 
the acme of misery. 

But the “ Flower of Dumblane"™ was not that unfeeling, 
unimaginating being which Tannahill pictured her. She 
was a creature all feeling, all imagination, although the 
bard had not that in his person or manners to engage her 
The young affections are 
Love, all mighty love, must be free, 


attention or to arrest her fancy. 
not to be controlled, 
else it ceases to be love. Tannahill was plain in his person 
and manners, and felt and expressed discontentment at the 
cruel disappointments which it had been his unhappy fate 





* The air is composed by R. A. Smith, of Edinburgh. The verses, 
soo, are indebted to his critical acumen, the Manuscript song having 
heen twice the length of the printed one. The writer of this received 
fils intelligence of the fact trom Mr. Smith, who was on intimate 
rerms with Tannabill, aud offen endeavoureli to cleer up the druop- 
iog spirit of the bard, 


, , a n 
almost invaribly to encounter. Jessie, on the contrary, 


looked upon the world as a brilliant spectacle yet to be seen 
and enjoyed, as a vast paradise full of the beauty of heaven 
and of earth, where men walked forth in the image of their 
Creator, invested with his attributes, and where women trod 
proudly amidst the lovely creation, an angel venerated and 
adored. To express dissatisfaction under all these circum- 
stances was to her mind the extravagance of a misanthrope, 
the madness of a real lover of misery, and a sufficient cause 
for her not to respect him. Both viewed the world through 
a false medium, and their deductions, although at variance, 
gave colour to their minds and accelerated their fate. 

Jessie could not comprehend what appeared to her the 
folly of her suitor. She relished not his sickly sentiment ; 
and as all woman-kind ever did so, she scorned a cooing 
lover. The bard was driven to despair, and, summoning up 
an unwonted energy of mind, departed, and left his adored 
to her youthful aberrations. 

Soon after this period, the song of “ Jessie, the Flower of 
Dumblane,”’ together with the music, was published; and 
became a public favourite; it was sung every where, in 
theatres and at parties; a world of praise was showered 
upon it from woman's flattering lips, and men became mad 
to know the adored subject of the lay. In a short period it 
was discovered. Jessie Monteith, the pretty peasant of Dum- 


blane, was the favoured one. From all quarters, young men > 


and bachelors flocked to see her, and her own sex were cu- 


rious and critical. Many promising youths paid their ad- 


dresses to her, and experienced the same reception as her | 


first lover. Nevertheless, at last poor Jessie became really 
A rakish spark, from Mid Lothian, adorned 
with education, being of polished manners, and confident 
from wealth and superiority of rank, gained her young af-| 
She too credulously trusted in his unhallowed 
professions. The ardour of first love overcame her better 
judgment, and abandoning herself to her love of passion, | 
she made an imprudent escape from the protection of her 
parents, and soon found herself in elegant apartments near | 


enamoured. 


fections. 


ra 
| who peruse this invaluable piper, may have “ burst in ig 


the city of Edinburgh. | 
The song of neglected Tannahill was to his Jessie both a 
nto notice and en- | 





glory and a curse; while it brought her 
hanced her beauty, it laid the foundation for her final de- 
struction. Popularity is a dangerous elevation, whether 
the object of it be a peasant or a prince: temptations crowd 
around it, and snares are laid on every hand. ‘* Who would 
be eminent,”’ said a distinguished child of popularity, * if 
they knew the peril, the madness and distraction of mind to | 
which the creature of the popular breath is exposed?” 

When the poet heard of the fate of his beloved Jessie, his 
heart almost burst with mental agony, and working him- 
self into the enthusiastic frenzy of inspiration, poured forth 
a torrent of song more glowing and energetic than ever be- 
fore dropped in burning accents from his tongue. It is to 
be lamented, that in a fit of disgust, he afterward destroyed 
those poetic records of his passion and resentment. 

Ere three years had revolved their triple circuit after 
Jessie left her father’s home, she was a changed woman 
The companion of her flight had forsaken her. She was 
destitute in her splendid habitation. Her blue eyes looked 
‘pitiful on all things around her; her oval cheeks were in- 
dented by the hand of misery, and her face and person pre- 
sented the picture of an unhappy, but amiable being. How 
changed was the figure clothed in silk, which moved on 
the banks of the Forth, from the happy, lively girl in 
Dumblane, dressed in the rustic garb of a peasant! But this 
,is a subject too painful to dwell on: let us hasten to the 





catastrophe. 

It was on an afternoon in July, a beautiful sunny after- 
noon, the air was calm and pure. The twin islands of the 
Forth, like vast emeralds set in a lake of silver, rose splen- 

didly over the shining water, which now and then gurgled 
and mantled round their bases, Fifeshire was spread forth 
like a map, her hundred of inland villages and cots tran- 
quilly sleeping in the sunshine. The din of the artisans’ 
hammers in Kirkaldy and Queensferry smote the still air; 
and Dumfermline’s apron'd inhabitants scattered forth their 
whitened webs beneath the noontide sun. On the opposite 
shore, Leith disgorged her black smoke, which rolled slow ly 
in volumes to the sea. Edinburgh castle, like a mighty spirit 
from the “ vasty deep,’’ reared her gray bulwarks in air; 
and Arthur's Seat rose hugely and darkly in the back 
ground. The chorusses of the fishermen, like hyrans to the 
great spirit of the waters, ascended over New-Haven; and 
down from Grainsmouth, lightly booming o'er the tide, 
4 floated the tall bark. The world seemed steeped in happi- 


ness. But there was one, a wandering one, an outcast 
wretched and despairing, amidst all this loveliness ; her bo 
som was cold and dark, no ray could penetrate its depths 

the sun shone not for her, nor did nature smile around but 
to inflict a more exquisite pang on the unfortunate. He: 
steps were broken and hurried. She now approached the 
water's edge, and then receded. 
near to disturb her purpose—all was quietness and privacy 

but there was an eye from above who watched all. Jessi: 
Monteith—how mournfully sounds that name at this crisis 

But Jessie sat herself down, and removing a shaw! and bor 

net from her person, and taking a string of pearl from he: 
marble-seeming neck, and a gold ring, which she kissed 
eagerly, from her taper finger, she cast up her streaming 
eyes, meekly imploring the forgiveness of heaven on him 
the cause of her misery and death. Scarce offering 

prayer for herself, she breathed forth the names of her dis 


No human creature was 


| consolate parents, andere the eye could follow her, sl« 


disappeared in the pure stream! 

The sun shone on; the green of the earth stirred not ; 
leaf; a bell did not toll; nor did a sigh escape from the lip 
of one human being, and yet the spirit of the loveliest o: 


< 


women passed away. 





THE DRAMA. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
PARK THEATRE. 

For two months past we have daily turned over t/ 
southern papers, to read the accounts of the triumphant pr¢ 
gress of every body's favourite, Miss Clara Fisher, throu 
that part of the country, and busied ourselves from time 


time with calculations of the interval that would elapse be 
|| fore she returned to gladden our northern eyes. Atlengt! 


she came—we went night after night to witness her delec 


table performances, and, sinners that we are! have not so 


much as indited a single worthless paragraph on so memo 
ble an oceasion ; so that the countless myriads of peop! 
norance,”’ if they have not had some more trust-worth, 
means of receiving the important intelligence. We hope 
however, that Miss Fisher will! be immediately re-engaged 
or at all events before the end of the present season, whic 
is now drawing fast towards aclose. The manager can 
present no greater attraction, for there are peopie who wil 
go and see Clara Fisher, though the thermometer stood a 
one hundred and twenty, and a state of “ continual diss« 
lution and thaw” were the inevitable consequence. Durin 
her present engagement she has not appeared in any new 
character, excepting as a lively widow and a peasant gir) 
in the new musical drama of “ Home, sweet Home,” a pret 
ty trifle, translated from the French, and as light and plea 
sant as that light and pleasant people. French tragedy i 
the dullest and stiffest of all tragedy, and there is not muc 
chance of its being any better so long as they dislike Shak 
speare and laugh at the witches in Macbeth ; and Fren 
comedy, with the exception of Moliere’s, is not much better 
but in “ airy nothings,” like the present—a combination o! 
farce and melo-drama, with the broadest features of the on: 
and the bloodiest of the other omitted—they are unrivalled 
The French dramatists, like the French cooks, can furnis! 
forth a pleasant entertainment out of very slender materia! 
A cook once made an incomparably rich soup out of Lou 
the Fourteenth’s old listen slippers; and a dramatist of tha: 
nation will take a little bustle, a little intrigue, half'a grain o 
wit, and quarter of a grain of humour, a particle of lov: 
and an abundance of sentiment, and, with the help of a fev 
cottages and peasants, a vineyard, some indifferent music 
and excellent dancing, will compound a more agreeabl: 
mixture than an English dramatist with ten times as goo: 
materials. Why this is we cannot tell, but it is so; thes 
have the knack of it, so there is no more to be said abou’ 
the matter. 

The plot of “ Home, sweet Home,” is sprightly enoug! 
Maria, a peasant girl, of the mature age of fourteen, and a 
boy named Henry Le Roche, swear eternal constancy, and 
separate ; the boy goes for a soldier—the girl stays behind 
and remains constant, after the French fashion; that is 
marries another, but is still true to her first love, merely, a- 
she says with considerable nairete, giving her hand wit! 
out ber heart. Her old husband dies, and leaves the pooi 
peasant girl a rich and dashing widow. The boy, after av 
interval of ten years, returns a man and a colonel; but hav 
ing some wisgivings that his pretty Savoyard will not su: 
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the drawing-rooms of Paris, resolves to visit her in disguise. || 
But what are the contrivances of a man to those of a woman, 
and that woman a widow? She discovers his plan, and way- 
lays him as Madame Germance, and, in five minutes, the 
constant colonel is incontinently in love. He, however, 
tears himself away, and sets out to visit his first love; but 
the widow arrives at the village before him, and in the dress 
of the peasant Maria, by dint of singing and sentiment, 
again makes him prisoner. The worthy colonel is now in 
a quandary, being in love with two ladies at the same time— 
his heart is split in twain—he “ owes a divided duty,” which 
is at last happily reconciled, by Maria and the widow very 
conveniently turning out to be one and the same person. 
Barry, as the colonel, was handsome and agreeable, and 
Clara, as the widow, gay and graceful enough to have se- 


duced any man from his allegiance; but her acting as the 


innocent light-hearted Savoyard was better still; it only 
lasted one scene, but what there was of it was truly delight- 
ful—a perfect gem. The effect she gives to her songs with 
such limited powers of voice is wonderful. We could write 
a column on this subject, but a sincere respect for the feel- 
ings of our readers restrains us. There is an underplot, 
which, we presume, gives its name to the piece. A senti- 
mental corporal, wishing to see his sweetheart and his 

Home, sweet Home,” deserts from his regiment, the con- 
sequence of which is, that he nearly gets sent off to his 
ong home, his commander not entering into his feelings on 
the occasion. A going-to-be-shot scene ensues, but a par- 
don arrives at the exact period when it always‘does, name- 
ly, when the culprit has marched three quarters across 
the stage, and a quantity of love, gratitude, thankfulness, 
with a merry finale, concludes “* Home, sweet Home.” Mr. 
Richings, as the corporal, was highly respectable, and re- 
pressed that exuberance of passion and violence of jesticu- 
lation which characterizes the acting of Kean and Mr. R. 
There was a beautiful song, 
allotted to him, which he sung with taste and feeling, and 
with all the effect that his voice is capable ot giving. One 
ifthe most amusing things in the piece was a servant of 
the colonel’s, played by T. Placide—a brother of the popu- 
ar actor of that name—though the whole humour of the 


‘When the Pilgrim returns,” 


part consists in the repetition of the word “ enthusiasm” in 
season and out of season. 
icting of Mrs 
vidience away in great good humour with “ Home, sweet 
Home.’ The music, by Bishop and Lee, is of itself well 
worth going to hear. 


This, together with the good 
. Sharpe, Mr. Simpson, and Barnes, sent the 


Phis is really a fine time of day to 
ive an account of a new piece; but as it was highly sue- 
essful, and will, doubtless, be frequently repeated, it may 

serve to give an idea of it to those who have not seen it. 

wd refresh the memories of those who have. e. 


AMERICAN OPERA HOUSE, 

Accident alone has heretofore prevented our bestowing 

t passing remark upon this new establishment. We say 
vc, because its name, its frout, its manager, and its com- 
any, are new. Who does not remember Chatham thea- 
tre, which, in the days of its original projector and proprie- 
tor, was the most popular place of amusement in this c ity? 
But the eccentric litthe Frenchman was called to a more 
permanent scene of action, and the Chatham, after passing 
successively through a variety of hands, and as many in- 
ternal changes and mutations, has recently been resusci- 
tated from a death-like lethargy, to a state of vigorous ac- 
tivity. Mr. Hackett has converted the establishment into 
what he denominates the ‘“‘ American Opera House,” for 
the representation of operas, farces, melo-dramas,&c. A 
andsome new front, in imitation of marble, has been erect- 
d in Chatham-street, and the corridor leading to the main 
milding widened and embellished. A company, compris- 
ng some first-rate talent, has been collected. 
knows what a cool, pleasant summer theatre it is, and we 
sincerely hope Mr. Hackett will have a profitable season. 
the Chatham garden, which has also been opened for the 
season, is a pleasant resort the fountain has been re- 
paired, and bordered with a rich belt of verdure, while the 
wim of its basin is tastefully fringed with flowers in full 
bloom, The trees have leaved forth in luxuriance, and the 
paths are all ornamented with shrubbery. A wall of se- 
paration has been placed between the two establishments. 





We understand that Mr. Gilfert has succeeded in obtain- 
ng another lease of the Bowery theatre, and that he is 
again making his “ li‘(le arrangements for the whole United 


Slate 


Every one, 


NATU R. AL HISTORY. 





SINGING BIRDS. 


As English naturalist observes, that those who have at- 
tended minutely to the singing of birds, may have distin- 
guished a provincial accent in those of different English 
counties ; and that hence the chaffinches of Essex are much 
more highly valued than others. He quotes our favourite 
ornithologist as saying, that waee differ as widely as men 
in tone, energy, and expression, “ There was one wood- 
thrush,” says Wilson, “* with whose notes | was so familiar 
that I recognized him the moment I entered the woods. He 
serenaded the forest with notes as clear as those of the 
nightingale.” 





THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Mr. Rennie, in an article on American song birds, in the 
January number of the Magazine of Natural History, has 
an interesting account of the mocking bird, which he says 
seems to be the prince of all song birds, being altogether 
unrivalled in the extent and variety of his vocal powers; 
and besides the fulness and melody of his original notes, he 
has the faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds, from 
the clear mellow tones of the wood-thrush to the savage 
scream of the bald eagle. In measure and accents he faith- 
fully f lows his originals, while in force and sweetness of 
expression he greatly improves upon them. His own notes 
are bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond all limits, 
They consist of short expressions of two, three, or at most 
five or six syllables, generally expressed with great em- 
phasis and rapidity, and continued with undiminished 
ardour for half an hour or an hour atatime. While sing- 
ing, he expands his wings and his tail glistening with 
white, keeping time to his own music, and the buoyant 
gayety of his action is no less fascinating than his song. He 
often deceives the sportsman, and even birds themselves 
are sometimes imposed upon by this admirable mimic. In 
confinement he loses little of the power or energy of lis 
song. He whistles for the dog; 
He cries like a hurt chicken ; 


Cwsar starts up, wags his 
tail, and runs to his master. 
and the hen hurries about, with feathers on end, to protect 
her injured brood. His imitations of the brown thrush are 
often interrupted by the crowing of cocks; and his exquisite 
warblings of the blue bird are mingled with the screaming 
of swallows or the cackling of hens. During moonlight, 
both in the wild and tame state, he sings the whole night 
long. The hunters, in their night excursions, know that the 
moon is rising the instant they begin to hear this delightful 
solo. His natural notes partake of a character similar to 
those of the brown thrush, but they are more sweet, more 


expressive, more varied, and uttered with greater rapidity 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 





The Collegians.—This is among the best, if not the very 
best, of the Irish novels; by which appellation we mean to 
designate those tales of which the scene is laid in Ireland 
The characters are almost exclusively Irish, and the spirit 
entirely so; for there are novels possessing the two first re- 
quisites, without the last, obviously written by Englishmen, 
and giving incorrect views and notions of Irish feeling, 
character, and manners. The collegians are two young 
men of the same rank in life, educated alike, and similarly 


situated, so far as externals are concerned ; but in disposi- 


tion wide as the poles asunder; as are their destinies, if it | 


be not a perversion of language to apply that term to what 
are merely the results of the respective characters and ac- 
tions of the individuals. If we are not deceived, this tale 
is founded upon facts; it is strongly impressed upon our 
mind, that we have read a narrative of the leading features 
of the story, in the unembellished but interesting form of 
alaw report. It is but justice to the unknown writer to 
say, that he has made most excellent use of bis materials ; 
that from them he has constructed a story of deep and 
touching interest, abounding with natural and well-told in- 
cidents, felicity of expression, and fine touches of indivi- 
dual character, strongly marked, indeed, but not surpass- 
ing nature and experience. There is scarcely one of the 


personages of the story, of whom the reader cannot say, 
“I have known a being like this 
author has not been merely to write an attractive tale, but 
to exhibit some of the innumerable varieties of human dis- 
governing, or stropgly influenced by 


The purpose of the 


pusition circum. 


stances, and the effects of passion, when unrestrained by 
principle. In this object, he has entirely succeeded ; and 
the result is a valuable, instructive, and highly entertain 
ing book. 
semblance to that of Mr. Galt; and that many of the cha 
Sir Andrew Wylie,” may 


In conception and de 


In his style we think we have discovered a 


racteristics of the “ Evtail,”’ and“ 
be perceived in the “ Collegians 
lineation of character particularly, there is no inferiority 
to those popular novels; Hardras Cregau, and Polly 
Naughton, and Danny the lord, will bear a comparison 
with almost any of Mr. Galt’s creatures. Would our limits 
permit, we should be pleased to make some extracts; but, 
as it is, we must be content with expressing the pleasure 
with which we have read the “Collegians,” and with re 

commending them to our readers as a means Of procuring 

to themselves an equal degree of gratification The work 

is in two volumes, and is published by the Messrs. Harpers 
i] 

Twelve Vears of Military Adventure.—We have read thes: 
well-written volumes, which, though not of so exciting a 
nature as the preceding, are still very entertaining Tix 

author appears to be a man of good plain sense and 
some power of observation, and has wisely confined him 
self to giving, in unpretending language, the re sults of his 
dozen years ot service. The first volume consists prince: 
pally of the early campaigns of Lord Wellington—then 
General Wellesley—in India 
career of the same illustrious commander inthe Peninsula 


the second, of the masterly 


This last is, of course, the most interesting portion of the 


work, at least to us Americans There is nothing, indeed 


particularly new contained in it, so far as the gene ral ope 
ratious of the campaigns are concerned, but the de tails of 
these are agreeably interspersed with anecdotes and ae 

counts of private adventures of the author, forming aito 
gether a pleasing narrative, with which the reader may 
wile away his leisure hours very s itisfactorily As a book 
* Twelve Vears of Military Adven 


ture’ is pot without its value; for there ts eve ry reason f 


of reference, moreover, 


believe its details to be strictly and invariably authent 
Seymour, Fanshaw, Sleight, Clayton & Van Norden, ar 
the publishers 

Tales of Military I ife.—We regret to say, 
not join with the English periodicals in the commendation 


that we car 


which they have been pleased to bestow upon this work 
The first and longest story, * Vandaleur,” is interesting, and 
this is all that can be said of it Phere is no striking dis 
crimination of character; no fine knowledge of human na 
ture displayed in it The good people are all angels, and 
the bad people all devils incarnate ; the former are in tribu 
lation for a time, and the latter are finally exposed and pu 
nished for the especial benefit of the reader, who knows 
that it must be so, from the very beginnin In short, we 
cannot help considering these “ Tales of Military Life” a 
very stupid affairs, regular catchpennies, such as any hack 
writer for the London press would contract to furaish 


the rate of four po annum for a moderate compensation 


Christian Examiner —Among the pe riodic al publicatic 
which confer honour on this country, this one deserves 
pre-eminent rank, for its indepe ndent opinions, its liberal 
yet manly tone, its pure morality, and its vigorous thought 
and chaste style. Dr, Channing, one of the first didacti 
writers in the English language, is its editor, and he is like 
ly to elevate it to a high and splendid popularity. He ha 
lately enlarged the work and amplified its general plan, su 
as to admit all subjects of literary, as well as of strictly 


theological discussion, 

Reminiscences. —The communication of Imogine is int 
resting to all, but particularly so to those who understand 
its allusion. The ladies of New-York will perchance 1 
cognize the resemblance. No personal feeling shall eve 
be wounded, nor shall the retirement of private life be eve 
violated in the Mirror, but the world of fashion as it move 
by us, affords many subjects which may be slightly sketched 
without any unkind feelings or disagreeable consequences 
and we solicit from our fair correspondent more charac 
ters drawn from real life. There is an ease in her writings 
which renders them welcome to all, and the plan of select 
ing subjects from the immediate world around us canuo 


fail to prove both amusing and instructive 


Strawberries and Green Peas.—Our friends of Philads 
phia are boasting of their carly straw berries and green peas 
One of their papers informs us, that * notwit! standing the 
supposed backwardness of the season, vegetation seems g¢ 
ing on as in a Russian summer 
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BRIDESMAID’S SONG AND CHORUS, FROM DER FREISCHUTZ. 
ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jn. 


Re - ceive this wreath of ro-ses rare, By friendship’shandu - ai $ may thy for-tunes bud as fair, And bloom through life un - blight - ed! 
ea. 





fh CORO. FOR. 


| 














May the bon- dage love im - po - ses, Prove a wreath of ro - ses Prove a wreath of ro - ses 





mem 


ADDITIONAL LINES BY OUR FAIR CORRESPONDENT, THYRZA. 























May all the dreams that gaily now And evermore entrance thee: Though life has clouds that, dark and deep, And sunshine ever glad thee; 
Glide through thy youthful fancy, May the blessings round thee beaming, Frown on their victim sadly, May friendship’s smile, and love's caressing, 
Still to thy life their charm bestow, Be more than fancy's dreaming ! For thee may all their terrors sleep, Make life to thee a blessing! 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. Thus the cold spectre-hand of death ; FROM THE ETONIAN 
Parts friends from all they love below; N 
THE LOST PLEIAD. Breathes on their hopes his poisonous breath 2 SONG. 
And lays their joyous prospects low : z 
Way, when a thousand stars, less bright, But they, at length, like thee shall rise, z Say a kind farewell, my Mary ! 
Were lonely wandering through the sky, N And meet again where purer skies iN Here’s a kind farewell to thee 
Shouldst fou, fair daughter of the night, : Float over brighter lands than this, ; "Tis the last time ever, Mary, 
Be singled out so soon to die? Where all is love, and joy, and bliss, Fevix. 5 Thou'lt say farewell to me. 
Thy lovely sisters linger still, ; I'll not depart in sorrow, 
Although the place which thou shouldst fill FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR ? Nor mourn upon the shore 
Is vacant now, Wilt thou return, 2 But I'll smile upon to-morrow, 
Again among that band to burn? TO A FRIEND. N And the sea-wave and its roar 
Their hymn thy sisters aightly pour : 1 dare not think that, when years depart ; I dreamed a heart was mine, 
In pensive notes, out on the air, z No change will be found in thee; 2 With its passion and its joy ; 
In tones of sadness, that no more N I dare not believe there is yet one heart t And oh! the heart was thine, 
Thy rich voice mingles with them ther : That will still remain true to me. : And I loved it as a boy 
The dewy gems that fill the flowers, ; I dare not hope that the future scene, : But all is over now, Mary, 
Through all this bright green land of ours, Which so fair in the distance appears, 3 The dream and the delight, 
Are tears of grief thy sisters shed Will be brighter than all the past has been ; And [ll bury all beside, Mary 
For thee, the loved, the lost, the dead When joined to those vanished years. 2 In forgetfulness to-night. 
Perhaps thou still art in the sky, The visions that shed o’er my earliest days : I'll sing the song that others sin 
From thy beloved home afar, A brilliant and beautiful light, ; I'll pass the jest with all; 
Beyond the reach of human eye, Were the visions of friendship and love—aud their rays } And I will not tame my spirit’s win 
A lone and melancholy star; Have set in the darkness of night. t In banquet or in hall; 
Pining with grief among the throng, ; Then why should I think that a later beam 3 But I'll fill one cup alone, Mary, 
Ne’er mingling in their joyous song ; Less transient and fading will be? N To drown thy maiden spell ; 
Nor holding converse with the few, 2 Ov why should | hope that a wilder dream ; And I'll drain that cup to thee, Mary 
But palely burning ‘mid the blue. ; Will have more of reality ? } For a health and a farewell! 
Tis always thus—the loveliest : It is, that there seems such a promise of truth, : When the snow-white sails are set 
Un earth, as well as in the sky, And candour and faith with thee, : And the seaward gale is blowing 
Are shining marks above the rest, That | cannot doubt—though the lessons of youth ; My eyes shall not be wet ; 
To fade away, and droop, and dic Have been asad warning to me. . ; My tears shall not be flowing: 
Canst thou behold from thy lone stand But ah! I will yield to illusion still, b But when England fades away, Mary 
Those lovely ones linked hand in hand, : Or trust to the confidence z And I'm lone upon the sea ; 
And hear the deep and plaintive song 3 That friendship's pure and unbroken spel! N Oh! I'll took tow'rds England, then, Mai) 
Chey’ve nightly sung for thee so long? N Has given for (hy defence. } And sigh farewell to thee 
When this our world shall melt in gloom There is that in thy calm and open brow ; ——————————————— = = 
Its joys all sink to rise no more, That tells me I am not deceived, ; GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Its lovely things all find a tomb, That assures me these thoughts and feelings now, Guntineedainnentit 7 - 
a Amid the last conflicting roar ; _ Are, by thee, understood and believed ; The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, f 
hen shalt thou find a long-lost home, Then fare thee well—when the evening star 3 the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beek 
No more to part, no more to roam, Shines over the deep blue sea, ~ man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Fo 
rom that beloved and happy band, $ Phou wilt think of thy home and thy friends afar, 2 Dollars per annum, payable in advance.—No subscripti 
So long as heaven's broad dome shall stand . And oh, then, remember me! EsrEeue. $ received for a less term than one year. 





